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Subsequent chapters deal with attendance, the curriculum, health, physical 
education, and various general school activities. 

The fourth part deals with the business side of the school organization, such 
as the equipment of the plant, the management of janitorial services, and the 
keeping of records. 

A final miscellaneous part deals with such problems as opening school in the 
morning, providing suitable quarters for teachers, and training oneself for the 
professional career of a principal. 

The book is written in a style that ought to appeal to teachers and school 
officers who have not enjoyed the opportunities of an elaborate training. It will 
undoubtedly find its way into normal-school classes and will be serviceable in 
colleges of education in concentrating attention on the special field of activities 
open to the school principal. It is to be hoped that books dealing with this aspect 
of education will multiply rapidly enough to create a general literature for school 
principals. 



General introduction to education. — ^The science of education has accumulated 
enough material so that it is measurably independent of the fundamental sciences 
which used to be required of all normal-school students. At a time when there 
was nothing very definite to say about the facts of school organization and the 
possibilities of producing results by various school methods, the science of educa- 
tion consisted of a review of general psychology and of the historical facts that 
lie back of the present school organization. With the progress of experimentation 
and the development of definite conclusions with regard to methods of school 
work the general sciences have been relegated to the advanced courses and serve 
to furnish the explanations necessary to a complete understanding of the school 
situation. We may look forward to the preparation in the immediate future of 
a large number of books intended to serve as introductions to the study of educa- 
tion. These books will be written from a different point of view and will contain 
general surveys of the whole field. 

Professor Sechrist' has prepared such a general introduction. One of his 
early chapters deals with broad social facts such as illiteracy and Americanization 
of immigrant children. He also deals with the efforts of the federal government 
to subsidize education in the states and to promote the development of higher 
institutions. The third chapter treats in a very interesting way the costs in the 
different states of conducting schools of various grades. The fourth chapter has 
to do with child labor, reviewing the legislation which has been attempted and 
the effects of this legislation. Following these introductory chapters there is a 
discussion of the material equipment of the school and the psychological charac- 
teristics of children. One especially interesting chapter deals with the question 
why children are dull and reviews the medical facts which come out in inspections 
of school children. There are chapters of a psychological type and suggestions 
throughout of the possibilities of standardizing the work of the school in a scien- 
tific way. 



> Frank K. Sechmst, Education and the General Welfare. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 
11+443. $1.60. 
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The book has a number of tables and figures which will make the student 
familiar with the methods of scientific exposition. There are references for each 
of the chapters so that the student will be led to see the larger possibilities of 
scientific study. 

The book is intended as a textbook for college classes and will undoubtedly 
serve the purpose of introducing elementary students to the general study of 
education. 



Sociology. — It has frequently been suggested that the science of sociology 
ought to be studied by teachers in the same way that the science of psychology is 
now studied in normal institutions. To be sure, one answer to this plea is that the 
sociologists are not yet agreed on the principles of their own science, and since 
that science is in the process of formulation it is difficult to apply it to a practical 
field like that of school organization. Furthermore, it is pointed out that so far 
as sociology has arrived at any general principles, these principles have to do 
with mature society and are applicable to the schools only very indirectly. 

One takes up a new experiment, therefore, in the applications of sociology to 
education' with a good deal of interest. Professor Clow states in the preface that 
he has gone over this course a number of times with normal-school classes, using 
the project method of instruction. Each member of the class undertakes to make 
a study of some aspect of social organization and prepares a report on this matter 
and suggests the lessons which his report contributes to the organization of the 
school. 

The book which Professor Clow has prepared as a result of these experiments 
with his classes shows in its form the effect of his use of the project method. The 
book is encyclopedic rather than systematic. It treats in succession a great 
variety of topics, but one is left at the end of the book with a confused idea and 
without any view of a general systematic theory of society or of school organiza- 
tion. 

The pages carry a large number of quotations culled from educational and 
sociological literature. These are intended to amplify the author's comments on 
various problems, but they are so numerous that they tend to distract the reader 
at times from the main issues. They constitute, when taken as a whole, an 
unassimilated mass of experience about society. They suggest problems that 
undoubtedly will have to be dealt with, but they do not solve these problems 
because of the various different points of view, all of which are imported into the 
discussion. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with such matters 
as "Population," "Location," "Human Nature," and "Communication," these 
being designated as the factors out of which society is composed. The second 
part deals with various types of social organization. The first chapter under this 
heading is "Primary Groups and Congenial Groups." The second chapter deals 
with "The Social Mind." The third part of the book takes up the general problem 
of social progress and discusses the relation of the present generation to the past. 

* Frederick R. Clow, Principles of Sociology with Educational A pplications. Brief Course Series in 
filJucaiioft, edited by Paul Monroe. New York: Macmjllan Co., 1920. Pp. xiv-f-436. $1.80. 



